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Fourthly. Friends formerly advised, that|can or will ever rightfully be made in the @lis- 
such as transgressed in the premises, should|cipline. ; 
be “seriously cautioned, strictly to examine} All the changes heretofore made in it em- 
. ‘ | what spiri ’ . w : y je “he first is the advance- 
Every Seventh-day at Two Dollars per annum, payadle| “ hat spirit they were of, who could thus act brace but two objects. The first is ( 
; es - gp: ,,,| Contrary to the declared sense of the body, both ment of Christian principles among men, In 
tn advance. Three copies sent to one address for Five; . aac ° 99 \ ; . . ; f 
in Great Britain and these provinces. jaccordance with the further discoveries 0 
W. has declared Ais sense, that these trans-| Truth. The second is, the more certain or easy 
gressors, so far from being called to an ac-|ttainment of those objects, which the society 
free of expense, to whom all paymentsare to be made. | count for violating * the declared sense of the|ad in view from tts very origin. 
————L—LS ef . J p 
; ; body’’ on both sides of the Atlantic, ought to| Under the first head may be included our 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. be gratified by an act of Philadelphia Yearly| testimonies against stavery, and the improper 
I have read with interest several communi-| Meeting, repudiating the doctrines and solemn|"S¢ of sPiRITuoUs LIQUORS. 
cations which have latterly appeared in the/ decisions of the whole society ; which he boldly| 1m Great Britain, when F riends first appear- 
INTELLIGENCER, on the subject of GRAVE STONES.|charges with ranning into extremes, and gives|¢d, no slavery, in the common acceptation | of 
{ hese publications afford a pleasing evidence |that as a reason for the rigidness “ of some of that term, existed. It was only seen in foreign 
that Friends feel a lively interest in the wel-|the clauses of early discipline,” and for the|Countries, and there, only by a few Friends, 
fare of society ; especially where its disci ; 


pline| action of our primitive Friends, in “ severely|'tavelling inthe ministry. It was first seen 
and order are concerned. lemperate discus-| bending a crooked thing the reverse way,” in by them in the West Indies, where it had ex- 


sion, witha single eye to the discovery or order to straighten it! isted more than one hundred years, and had 
promotion of truth, can hardly do any harm, peas become so interwoven with the state of the 
even where it fails to convince. A variety of| From all which it clearly appears, that W-|community, as to attract but little notice, ex- 
views, and even conflicting opinions, expressed | 428 had some “ new doctrines to preach;’’ and) cent as one of the singular elements of West 
with kindness, may have a good effect; for|'t 8 quite safe to say, such doctrines as Never/india society. George Fox, with several other 
truth may be advanced by the weakness of its| Were preached, in any mecting of Friends,| ministers, went to Barbadoes in 1671. He 
enemies, as well as by the strength of its friends jeither for worship or discipline, since the days/there found Friends in the practice of holding 
I have made these remarks, preliminary to a of Fox, Penn, and Barclay; until within the last) slaves. He says, he desired them to endeavor 
brief review of an Essay in the last Intelli-|"!%e of ten years. And this, I ee what/io train their negroes up in the fear of God, 
gencer, signed W. we sometimes hear called “progress.” But,Ja, well them that were bought with their 
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The “ pledge” or declaration of the Con-| !f such it be, it is the downward progress of a} 
vention of 1827, says, “We have no new doc-| worldly spirit, pressing on toward the prostra- 
trine to preach nor any new system of Disci-|"0" of our testimonies, which were designed 


money, asthem that were born in their families ; 


land to cause their overseers to deal mildly and 


genily with them, and, after certain years of 






ito be, have been, and, if supported, would be, 





jservitude, to make them free. In process of 
time the nature of slavery becoming better 
| known, Friends were gradually convinced of 
jits inconsistency with the first principles of 


pine to propose.’ ‘To the latterclause of the| 
paragraph W. makes some reply, but wholly|“ 4S ® wall round about us,on the right hand 


passes over the former, by far the most rele. and on the left,” preserving us, not only from 
vant to the subject of discussion: for I do not| OUT Chemies on the out side, but in love, peace, 
consider the question to be, whether we shalj/294 harmony within Christianity, and were enabled to raise a tes- 
merely remodel or change a rule of discipline, W says he ¢trusts that “no proper Friend for| timony against it, so high, as to declare that to 
but whether we shall * preach a new doctrine.”’|a moment supposes that when the Convention | hold a slave, was incompatible with a right of 
The former clause says distinctly, “we have|made that declaration, they meant to say that,|membership in the society. 
no new doctrine to preach,’ but whether W\underno circumstances, from that time for-| Atthe time of the first coming out of Friends, 
has, or has not some new doctrine to preach,| ward, would the discipline in any manner be| distilled spiritous liquors had not become a 
we propose now to examine. ‘altered.” If W, by the expression of his “trust’’}common drink in England. For along time after 
In the first place then, our predecessors|in this case, would intimate that any one was|their introduction, they were considered ex- 
preached the doctrine that, “ itis wrong and of\so weak, as to suppose that the discipline|tremely valuable, as an antidote to disease. 
evil tendency, to have any Grave or Tomb| ought never to be changed, under any circum-| They were called “the water of life,’ because 
Stones, or monuments, placed at or over any | stances, we think he is mistaken ; for we never|!t was believed, by many, that they had the 





















grare in any of our Burying Grounds.” |heard of any Friend, “proper” or improper, 

W., by pleading for such “grave or tomb!| who held such an opinion; we cannot think so| 
stones, or monuments,” holds forth the duc-|meanly of that convention as to suppose them| 
trine that it is right and would have a@ good|capable of so much folly, and yet we believe! 
tendency, to have them in our burying grounds.| that many or great changes of the discipline, 

Secondly. Friends formerly preached the never were contemplated by that convention, 
doctrine, that * the custom of erecting monu-|or by any other * proper” or judicious body 
ments of any kind in memory of the dead, is\of Friends. And this belief is founded on the 
vain and superstitious *’ fact, that the discipline, as we now have it, 

W. preaches the doctrine, that some kinds of| was nof contrived or planned byany man, or set of 
monuments, that is /iftle monuments, are not men. It hasbeen, if we may sospeak, the growth 
vain, but profitable, not superstitious, but con-| of ages ;—gradually unfolded by pivine wis- 
sistent with Truth. |pom, to the humble, faithful members of his 

Thirdly. Our predecessors preached the doc-|Church from generation to generation, as the 
trine, that “* monuments of any kind” were\circumstances of society required. ‘his is) 
“offensive distinctions,’ and “inconsistent the doctrine of Friends, and if true, (and we 
with the plainness uf our principles and prac- have no doubt of it) then it is not reasonable 
tice.” to suppose that many or great changes ever will 

W. thinks such distinctions are not * offen-'be made in it. The terms of the gospel are 
sive,” but pleasing; and, if inconsistent with unchangeable. The nature of man is ever the 
the plainness of our principles and practice, sime, his enemies the same, his trials and 
the society should not regard such inconsisten- temptations the same, the means of his re- 
cy, but change its practice to suit the new doc- demption and preservation the same ; there- 
trine. fore, until these change, no essential alteration 
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power to postpone the period of death, almost 
indefinitely. 

In France, brandy is still called *l"eau de 
vie,"’ which @eing interpreted, means the water 
of life. It waslong after distilled spirits were 
known in Great Britain, thatthey became acom- 
mon drink, We read little or nothing of them in 
the early writings of our members. As their 
deleterious properties were gradually discover- 
ed, Friends became concerned to discourage 
their use, and, after the labour of a century, 
society was enabled to prohibit the sale of them 
by its members, and to hold up a testimony 
against the use of them “as a drink.” 

Under the second head may be included, 
all those alterations in the discipline, which re- 
late to Marriage,—the periodical consideration 
of the state of the Eldership,—the nomination 
of the Representative Committee, and other 
matters, relative to our order. 

The end or design of all these alterations 
was the more certain, or the more easy attain- 
ment of objects, which the Society had in view 
from the beginning, For instance, it was ori- 
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ginally designed, that the institution of mar- 
riage should, in the first place, be guarded from 
all abuse, arising from impure motives,—undue 
haste,—improver connections, &c. &c. In 
the next place, that it should not be subjected 
to the impositions of the clergy, nor be bur- 
dened with forms, expenses, OF 
other things not necessary to preserve the par- 
ties from injury, and the Society from re- 
proach. Tillustrate this part of the subject, 
the mention of a few facts may be sufficient. 
One hundred years ago, the discipline required 
the parties personally to declare their intentions 
of marriage before two monthly meetings con- 
secutively:—and to perform the ceremony in 
a public meeting for divine worship. In anew 
country, where the population was sparse, and 
settlements scattering, there was danger that 
strangers might impose themselves under a 
false character, to the ruin of innocent young 
people. The publicity of the ceremonies af- 
forded the means timely detection, and 
sometimes effected its object in that way ; but 
probably much oftener by 
make the attempt. 

Again, at 
enjoined 
he 
publicly perforin td. 


ceremonies, 


ol 


inspiring a lear lo 


that time, 
great e 


the Laws of England 
oa by requiring that the 
ublished, and the marriage 

Friends were cautious 
of appearing less solicitous than the Govern- 
ment, for the safety of the community, which, 
with other weighty reasons, made the customs 
then enjoined by the discipline highly expe- 


al 


banns thrice 


dient. But, in the course of time, under a 
different government, and vastly increased 
means of preventing frauds, the necessity for 


such regulations entirely ceased, and Friends’ 
perceiving that the great objects of society 
could be attained without so much exposure 
and with less expense and parade, altered the 
discipline. Such ua change compromised no 
principle,—abandoned no testimony. It was 
merely a relinquishment of forms which had 
ceased to be useful, and the substitution of 
others which answered the original design of 
society with less trouble. ; 

W. informs us that * Laws are ever the re- 
sult of necessities,;—and, the idea of an unalter- 
able law is, as it ought to be, a departed one.’ 

Yo say that “Laws are 
of necessities, 


ever the results 
” will be considered by many as 
a further promulgation of “ new doctrine. 
If such doctrine be true, then the most iniqui- 
tous laws ought not to be censured, for, “a ne- 
cessary act incurs no blame.”’ Laws of the 
most oppressive character are considered justi- 
fiable on the plea of necessity. Neither the 
laws of man, nor the higher laws of divine jus- 
tice, punish a man for an act which he could 
not avoid. Butthe truth is, laws are not al- 
ways the result of nece ssity; they are some- 
times the result of gross iniquity. 

‘That «the idea of an unalterable law isa de- 
parted one,’’ may be true to some, who have 
no idea of unchangeable truth : but it is not 
true to the Christian, who has been favoured 
to find, and lay his foundation upon the * im- 
movable rock. Laws merely human, and 
founded on mutable princ iples, are alterable ; 
but laws passed by divine authority, in support 
of immutable princ iples, are not alteruable. 
Moses, by that authority declared, ** thou shalt 
not hou false witness against thy neighbour,’ 
This is “an unalterable law,”’ for the day will 
never come when a man may lawfully bear 
false witness against his neighbour. The So- r 
ciety of F riends, i in support of the principles of 
eternal justice, have passed a law, which may 
be briefly expressed in these words, “thou 


|more affec 





shalt not hold thy brother in Slavery, 
law is unalterable, and is one of the 
that code, which we would defend against the 
wild and ever restless spirit of change. 

The allegation that any Dictionary ever de- 
fined the word to be * 
that was expensive and gorgeous,” is founded 
in mistake. We have consulted many dict 
aries, one of which is one hundred and ninety 
years old, and there is no discrepancy among 
them. Sut the plain language of the discipline 
ought to exclude all attempts to cavil the 
subject. Ittestifies, notonly against gorgeous 
monuments,but also against * giave stones,’ 
and ‘tombstones, ’—and ** monuments ol any 
kind,”’ of course including (ttle monuments, as 
well as /arge ones. 

To say **we have high authority for some 
mark to designate the spot where the remains o! 
a dear one are laid, in the visit paid by the per- 
fect pattern to the graveof Lazarus,” 


’* and this 


laws ol 


monument, thing 


some 


n- 


on 


is indeed 
Our 
Lord, it istrue, performed at the tomb of Laz- 
arus astupendous miracle, and thereby made 
memorable the mighty with he 
was invested :—but he did not build the tomb 
of Lazarus, nor mark the spot by planting a 
little toml there, which is the only 

of mark in question, on this occasion. 


to make an assertion, but nothing more. 


power which 


stone kind 


To de- 
signate or mark any spot, by there bringing the 


dead to life, isa kind of designation which we 


have never heard any “ proper Friend ”’ con- 
demn! To “visit a grave,” or “shed a tear 
over a departed friend, ’’ is not a subject of cen- 


sure. ‘l'o insinuate so much, is in the 


of bearing false 


nature 


witness against a hbor. 
No instance of tender feeling can be adduced, 
those which marked the 


‘character of the very men who raised, and firm- 


neig 


tung than 
ly supported, the testimony against monuments 
of every kind. Let those who doubt this state- 
ment read the affecting accounts left by Wil- 
liam Penn, concerning the loss of his beloved 
Gulielima, and his darling sou Springet:. 

We will pass over, as notof sufficient im- 
portance to detain the reader, much of the re- 
maining part of W.’s Essay. Butthere is ore 
more paragraph, which demandsa few re- 
marks. Iltis toward the close, and is expressed 
in the following language. 

“| have no controversy with such Friends 
as feel it obligatory upon them, to uthe mint, 
annise, andcummin; but let them understand 
it to be buf mint, annise andcummin. If these 
will do 1, let them.”’ 

Until we had read this paragraph, we sup- 
posed that W.’s controversy was wholly with 
Friends ofthat descripuon, with such narrow- 
minded payers of smadl tythes ; and that his es- 
say was the fruit of considerable exertion, to 
turn them from their /iftle ways. 

Passing with sorrow by the sneer it contains 
we will, before making any further remark, 
quote from the Evangelist the passage to which 
W. refers, in order that his figure of speech 
may be more clearly understood. 

“Woe unto you Scribes and Pharisees, hy po 
crites ; for ye pay tithes of mint, annise, ‘and 
cummin, and have omitted the weightier mat- 
ters of the Laws, judgment, mercy and faith ; 
these ought ye to have done, and not to leave 
the he undone.’ 

It will be recollected that all the g 
worthy labourers and sufferers of this society, 
from the days of George Fox, Edward Bur- 
rough, John Camm, Francis Howgill, &c. are 
included in the list of those who have paid 
these small tythes,—who have faithfally sup- 
ported our testimony agains rat W. deems 


reat and 


wi 


»of an amiable disposition, crowned 




















“litle things.” Perhaps the mint, the annise. 
and the cummin, may be figures of those (iff le 
things, which by the society’ are termed “piain- 





ness of speech, behaviour and apparel, and ‘1 
which our queries sometimes bring into View. 
Grave Stones, in the discipline, are said to be b 
‘inconsistent with the pLAINNESS of Our princi- . 
ples and practice. : They may therefore come Cc 
under the head of plainne ss of dress as being f 
part of the “apparel” or dressing of the grave t 
These, represented by the mint, annise anc 
cummin, are the little things, which, we are 

exhorted to understand, are ‘buf mint, annise, 
and cummin;” are only little things. Bu 


that is, the 


weightier matters of the law * ought ye to bave 


What says the master ?—* These, ” 


done, and not to leave the others," that is t 
lighter matters of the Law, * undone. Here 


differs from our friend W. 
doctrine, that little 
hted, or left un- 


we see Our Lord 
He gives no sanction to the 
fhings may be ne gle cted, 


1; 
slig 


done. Admitting ’ home be the ** lesser things 
of the lew, yet they are parts of the law, and 
cannot be ahi with impunity:—for the 
solemn language of our divine Lawgiver 
“Verily [say unto you, till heaven and eat 
pass, One jot or One tittle shall in no wi e@ pass 
from the law, till all be fulfilled.” 
Faithfulness in Jiftle things, lies at the ver, 
foundation of the Christian character With 
out it there is no advancement in the schoo 
Christ. Any duty made clearly manifest, an) 


sacrifice plainly demanded, submitte 
to, will forever bar our progtfess in the way ¢ i 
Life. Faithfulness “in the little’ is the in 
dispensable condition of being made * rule 
over more.”’’ Unfaithfulness, either in church- 
es,or individuals, is the sure precursor of their 
fall. Whena man begins to be unjust in the 
le ist,”’ he enters upon course . 
every step in that way weakens his condition 
and accelerates his decline ; and, unless he re- 
pent and return, by the path of Obedience, 
will lead him into darkness, and the shadow 
of death; a land of drought, where there 
neither rain, nor dew, nor fields of offering. 


B. 


unle $s 


downward 


. 
a 


3d mo 1, 1851. 


See 


Memorial of Upper Sringfield monthly meet- 
ing concerning ANprew C. Ripeway. 


We feel concerned to give forth the follow- 
ing testimony concerning our beloved 
Andrew C . Ridgway, deceased. 

He was the son of Johnand Elizabeth Rid 
way, of Upper Freehold, Monmouth count 
New Jersey, members of Upper Springfeld 
monthly meeting; and was born the 2nd month 
9th, 1793. While quite young he was placed 
to live with his aunt Theodosia Craig, a woman 
with a 
meek acd quiet spirit, whose pious life and ex- 
1 emplary conduct had a powerful influence on 
his young and tender mind. ‘Train up 
child in the w ay he should go, and when he 
old he will not depa art from it,’’ was abundantly 
verified in the .subject of this memoir. He 
seemed ‘o form his habits from the instruction 
of his beloved aunt ina very remarkable man- 
ner, and was conspicuous for his mild and for- 
giving disposition. 


friend 
=" 
J 


a 


About the age of fifteen years he returned 
to live with his parerts, and was an example 
of righteousness to those around him; being 
very unassuming in his manners, he gained 
the esteem of all. He appeared in the muinis- 
try about the nineteenth year of his age, much 
to the satisfaction of his friends. 
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He was married to Eliza, 
and Mary Bishop, in the 
whom he lived on the farm 
inuch harmony, during the 

fe, in habits of industry and economy. 
be truly said of him that he was a tender 
affectionate husband, and a kind father to 
children, being desirous for their eternal wel- 
fare. He often admonished them in that- love 
that goes beyond mere creaturely affection, 
having confidence in that Power which is ever 
ible to direct aright, and who said,**Seek first 
the kingdom of heaven and the righteousness 
thereof, and all things necessary shall be added) 
into you.” 

He was often bowed in spirit under the 
many discouraging things that abound among 
sas ciety; and said many tmes that 
‘nothing was too hard for the ni atural part in 
Lim to beur for righteousness sake ;”’ often re- 
ilizing the great necessity of keeping humble, 
so that when he was reviled, he might not re- 
again. On such an occasion, he said, 
‘These things do not hurtso muchas flattery, 
but tend to keep the mind abased inthe valley 
of humiliation.” Therefore he regarded not 
vhat man should say or do, but strictly attend- 
ing tothe light within, he was enabled to walk 
n the path of daily self-denial. 

In our meetings for discipline he was a great 
lover of order, and was very desirous that 
Friends might be enabled to feel after the 
mind of Truth, so that all things should be 
brought to harmonize under its influence. He 
was always very diffident, preferring his friends 
before himself; saying, *‘ there are those whose 
experience is far beyond mine, but when any 
thing arises in the life, lL endeavourto hand it 
forth in simple language, and there leave it; 
I would not dare to upon meeting 


feel- 


daughter of John 
year 1827, with 
of his father, in 
remainder of his 
It can 
and 
his 


} 
18 


is 


vile 


impose a 


He was tenderof the 


my own views.’ 
nes of his friends, and careful to avoid indul- 
ging in the practice of tale-bearing and de- 


traction, saying “that so much idle talk had a 
great tendency to scatter.” 

He was an approved minister 
years, and |} 
fined within his own quarterly meeting, except- 


for many 


ing the last three years of his life, in which he} 


was several times called from home to visit the| These celebrated records, mentioned by the 
| s e, j : 


areeks as a monument of the fabulous 


brethren in other parts. So that he was not 
idle in the market place, but endeavoured in 
the ability him to show unto others the 
necessity of coming under the influence of 
God's holy spirit, whereby they might become 
redeemed from the corrupt things that abound 
in the world. 

He was a diligent attender 


given 


of all our reli- 


gious meetings, both for worship and discipline ; | 
and when assembled with his friends was a 
pattern of humility. He made it an invariable 


rule to take as many of his family with him as 
circumstances would permit, And at home 


he was also in the practice of frequently col-| 


lecting them together in stillness to wait upon 
the ‘tah and at such seasons was many 
times enabled to give much salutary instruction. 
In his deportment he carefully adhered to the 
testimonies of Truth professed by Friends; 
was a ieiohe example of simplicity both in 
dress aud address ; and his reading was mostly 
confined tothe Scriptures of Truth and the 
writings of Friends. 

He frequently appointed meetings in the 
neighbourhood, and his religious labours at 
funerals gave evidence of his desire faithfully 
to discharge his obligations. Much private 
labour was bestowed on evil doers, though not 
confined to his own society ; and transgressors 


lis labours were principally con-| 


were feelingly encouraged to repentance and|couut of the exploits by which he established 


amendment of life, with thepassage, ** Though |and settled his throne. 


your sins be as scarlet, they shall be white as 
snow,’ &c. Under his roof the weary travel- 
ler found shelter, and those that asked charity 
were not spurned from his door. 

He was taken ill of a violent inflammatory 
disease on the 19th of the 8th month, 1844, 
which bafiled all skill of the physician, and left 
him no intermission of ease. Soon after he 
was taken to his bed he expressed himself 
thus—* What time can there be to labour in 
such atrying houras this?’ What would be- 
come of the poor soul if the work had not been 
done before, as there is no time for reflec-)( 
tion ?”’ 

The day before his death he 
present, “I want thee, if I 
which I have no prospect of doing, to charge 
the members of Arneytown meeting to be 
more faithful to the Light manifest within 
than some of you have been, which will 
eventually save; and to be more observant of 
Friends principles, which, I believe, if carried 
out, are the best inthe world.”” Andon being 
asked if he felt resigned, replied, ‘My bodily 
sufferings are as much as mortal flesh can bear, 
so that | can scarcely bring my mind into still- 
ness. I know I have missed it sometimes, but 
have endeavoured to occupy the one talent ; 
and I think I can say I feel resigned.” 

Through his last night, he exclaimed, “ Sor- 
rowful days and nights are allotted unto man. 
[ don’t know why I suffer in this way, without 
it is to wean me from the world and all that is 
in it.”” And onsitting up to change his po-| 
sition, said, “I find I grow weaker; nature is| 
giving way;I can last but a little longer.’ 
He continued in the same way till the after- 


said to a friend 


never recover, | 


lresisted him were impostors. 


"|the great king, 


This official document 
gives, therefore, to scholars the details of the 
learly incidents in the reign of Darius, which 
are not mentioned at all, or at most incorrectly, 
by Herodotus. But the inscription is likewise 
of general interest, from the analogies it offers 
with the history of our own days. 

Darius, who established a new dynasty in 
Persia, and restored the old faith, felt no less 
than the Emperor Napoleon that he wanted 
one thing to settle his crown—legitimacy. 
Hardly had he ascended the throne of Persia, 
after slaying Gomates, the Magian imposter, 
(who personated Smerdis, the son of the great 
C yrus, slain long ago by his brother Camby- 
ses,) than pretenders arose in every part of the 
realm. At Babylon, representatives of the 
national house of Nabonassar; in Media, a de- 
|scendant of the royal race of Cyaxares ; in Per- 
sia, a second false Smerdis ; Susiana, Assyria, 
Armenia, Parthia, Sagartia, Margiana, and the 
Sakes revolted in turn. Many a battle was 
fought, and Darius experienced several defeats, 
before the rebels were dispersed, imprisoned, 
and executed. When at last his tottering 
throne was really settled, the king caused his 
feats to be engraved on the rock of Behistun, 
that everybody might know that Darius was 
the legitimate King of Persia, and that all who 
He says, there- 
fore— 

“I am Darius, the great king, the king of kings, 
the king of Persia, the king of the provinces, 
ithe son of Hy staspes s,the grandson of Arsames 
lthe Achwmenian.” 

Not content with stating the fact that he is 
he gives further confirmation 


noon of the 23d, in full possession of his senses, inscription proeeeds :— 


until his sufferings were ended and he quietly 
passed away. 

His remains were interred 
hold on first day following, attended by a large 
concourse of friends and relatives. 


; a 


THE RECORDS OF THE ANCIENT KINGS OF 
} PERSIA. 


Concluded. 


ancient 


Semiramis, are found, according to 


on the western frontiers of Media. 
This remarkable locality, situated on 


Colonel) 
Rawlinson, upon the sacred rock “of Behistun, |‘ 
li 


the! 


of his right to the throne, viz., his birth. The 
Says Darius the king: “My father was 
|Hystaspes; of Hystaspes the father was Ar- 


at Upper Free- sames; of Arsames the father was Ariaramnes ; 


of Ariaramnes the father was Teispes ; of 'Teis- 
ipes the father was Achemenes. On that ac- 
jcount we have been called Achemenians. 
From antiquity we have been unsubdued, 
\from antiquity our race have been kings. 
\'There are eight of my race who have been 


|kings before me; I am the ninth: for a very 
long time we have been kings. ”’ 
Darius completes the sentence in the style 


of an absolute monarch of modern days, say- 


5 


« By the grace of God (Ormazd) I am king ; 





































































God has granted me empire.”’ J 
| Solemn as these assertions were, still they 
were not believed. The great grandson of the 
grandson of Darius says, two centuries later, 
in a similar wedge inscription at Persepolis— 

“[ am Artaxerxes, the king of kings, the son 
of King Artaxerxes, the son of King Darius, 
the son of King Artaxerxes, the son of King 
Xerxes, the son of King Darius, who was the 
son of one named Hystaspes, the son of on 

named Arsames, an Achemenian.” 

Time had s sanctioned the rights of the dynasty 
of Darius, and Artaxerxes ‘could now freely 
avow that he was descended from one named 
Hystaspes, in the same way as the Czar Nicho- 
las avows thai he descends from one named Ro- 
manoff, though 200 years ago this Romanoff 
boasted no less of his descent from Rurik, the 
Varaeg prince, then Darius is anxious to en- 
force the belief of his royal Achemenian de- 
scent. 

Education in Persia, as we know from Hero- 
dotus, was very simple. The youth were 
taught the use of the bow and arrow, and to 


high road conducting from Babylonia to the| 
leastward, must in all ages have attracted the 
observation of travellers. Its imposing aspect 
lalso, rising abruptly from the plain to a perpen- 
dicular height of about 1700 feet, and its apt- 
itude for holy purposes, were not to be neglect- 
ed by that race which made 


Their altars the high places, and the peak 


Of earth o’ergazing mountains. e 


It was sacred to Jupiter, or as we may under- 
stand the Greeks, who would fain homologate 
all those systems of theology with which they 
were conversant, with Ormazd. Here, then, 
did Darius Hystaspes, the founder of the civil 
polity of Persia, resolve to execute a work, 
which, hallowed by the sanctity of the spot, 
should serve, as it were, forthe charter of 
Achemenian royalty, and which, by reminding 
his descendants of their pristine glory, should 
lead them to covet and to earn the admiration of 
their posterity. 

Darius relates in this inscription the events 
of the first part of his reign, and gives an ac 
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Ae ae ; Te 
speak truth; yet the inscription at Behistun/ protect from injury me and my house, and this ‘vary of historical romance, but one of his an- 


evinces that the official bulletins in the time of pfovince. That I commit to Ormazd, that Cestors,) who built the palace of Nimroud. We 
Darius were no more to be relied on than those;may Ormazd accomplish for me. O people! bave not yet any accurate knowledge as to the 
which last year proceeded from the Austrian |the law of Ormazd, that having returned to ye, epoch of this king ; but Colonel Rawlinson as- 
head-quarters. let it not perish. Beware, lest ye abandon signs it, on plausible reasons, to the twelfth, or 
Darius relates that Media revolted whilst he the true doctrine. Beware, lest ye stumble.” at the earliest to the thirteenth, century before 
was gone to subdue the rebellious Babylonians.; Other inscriptions of this king show him as Christ. But all these questions will soon find 
Phraortes, a descendant of the royal family of|the builder of palaces at Persepolis. ‘The in- their solution, since, according to the latest ti- 
Cyaxares, became king in Media. and a part scriptions of his son Xerxes are of a different dings, Mr. Layard has been so fortunate as to 
of the army of Darius went over to Phraortes. character; a prayer to Ormazd, withthe name, discover the archives of the Assyrian realm, en- 
Darius sent for Hydarnes, his general, and ad-|title, and pedigree of the king, who invokes graved on large terra cotta tablets—a discovery 
dressed him thus :— the protection of his god, is found repeated sev-| of the utmost importance to the ancient history of 
“Happiness attend you! Smite this Median eral times. They are imitations of the records Civilization, even if it gives not the true history, 
state, which does not acknowledge me. ‘Then|of Darius, without their noble simplicity. ‘The but simply the official account, of the facts. 
that Hydarnes marched with his army. When/most characteristic of the inscriptions of Xerxes A great scholar, with whom we lately conversed 
we reached Media, a city of Media namedjis this one on the rock of Van,in Armenia, on the subject, said:—* Rawlinson, like the 
Ma *****, there he engaged the Medes. He/in which the king says, after the usual invo-'Egyptologers, always assumes that conquests 
who was leader of the Medes could not at all|cation of Ormazd and the autegraphical record recorded by a king are real facts. ‘This is a 
resist him. lof the royal title: “ King Darius, who was my great delusion. In the court histories of Per- 
Ormazd (God) brought help to me. By the father, he by the grace of God executed many sia, written in this century, we may read of the 
grace of Ormazd the troops of Hydarnes entire-|a noble work: he also visited this place, in cele- tributes sent by the English kings to the shah, 
ly defeated the rebelarmy. Subsequently, my |bration of which why did he not cause a tablet told in terms which would imply that England 
forces remained at Capade, a district of Media,/to be engraved? After that [ arrived here, l)is a province of the Persian empire—if it were 
apart from me, untill myself arrived in Media.” |caused this tablet to be written.’ Xerxes|in picture-writing, the delusion would be still 
Yet, in spite of this victory, the rebellion is had nothing more illustrious to relate of his more complete. Does he forget also the 
not crushed. Darius summons another of his deeds. |triumphs of Caligula over the Germans? Ly- 
generals, Dadarses, and sends him against} After the epoch of Xerxes we have but onejing is a vice inherent in despotic courts, and 
the rebels. He, too, defeated the insurgents|other great inscription, that by Artaxerxes,;every prince of Nineveh or Memphis was 
three times, by the grace of Ormazd ; but the |Ochus ; it is in the style of Xerxes, and evinces bound to seem at least equal in glory to his 
king sends athird general, Vomises, against|the beginning of the corruption of the old Per- conquering predecessors. ”’ 
the rebels, who are, of course, defeated anew,|sian language, both in grammar and othogra-| = — — ~~ wee 
always by the grace of God. At last Darius|phy. 'FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
himself is obliged to proceed to Media, after} Interesting as these Persian inscriptions are,| wots be : ; wines - in cig 


having conquered Babylon; and Phraortes,|they do not equal in extent and purport the As-| PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 8, 1851. 
now really defeated by the grace of Ormazd,|syrian inscriptions excavated by Botta and| : = = 

without Russian intervention and without)/Layard. Wedo not yet know them in their| 
treachery, was taken prisoner and brought be-| whole extent ; their very deciphering stil! meets! 


j 


; We idents mected with modern eccle- 
fore the king. Darius—we see that ancient|with the greatest difficulties. Colonel Rawiin-|'"° saneeans 


history differs in many points from the feats of|son says in this respect :— | siastical history, is the struggle now exhibited 
our days—does not hang his enemies, but he| It would be affectation to pretend that, be-|in Great Britain between the Anglican and 
cuts off the nose and the ears of Phraortes and \cause I can ascertain the general purport of an Roman Catholic churches, so called. As 
has him crucified. The friends of the rebel | Assyrian inscription, or because I can read and - of d : b lated 
chief were sent to prison. |approximately render a plain historical record, ee or ee oe — — 

Even this short extract is sufficient to show like that upon the Nineveh Obelisk, I am really; With the merits of this engrossing contro- 


what a rich source of knowledge is opened by a complete master of the ancient Assyrian lan-|versy, we will endeavor to present them a 
t i j o ; ; > : y 7 5 oo . c . . . 
the deciphering of the inscription of Behistun! guage. It would be disingenuous to slur over slight sketch of the position and circumstances 
for the history of Darius, as well as for the geo-|the broad fact that the science’ of Assyrian de- tk a 
graphy of the old Persian realm. icipherment is yet in its infancy. Let it be re-|° —_ veapective parties. f a 
Colonel Rawlinson, however, has not yet membered, that although fifty years have elaps- We presume all to be sufficiently familiar 
published that part of his Memoir treating of ed since the Rosetta stone was first discovered, with the doctrine of an outward succession from 
the geographical ar : its v -cogni ‘ al key che; . : 
: a ° P ind historical purport of this/and its value was recognized asa partial key Christ and his apostles, to render little eluci- 
record. As yet he hasonly given us acritical to the hieroglyphs, during which period many 
iaquiry into the Persian cuneiform alphabet, of the most powerful intellects of modern 
as it is fully established by the numerous names Europe have devoted themselves to the study stance, that the government of the church on 
of persons and countries which appear in the of the Egyptian, nevertheless, that study, as a earth was committed to Peter as his vicar, to 
Behistun inscription. He has also published a distinct branch of philology, has hardly yet. 
reasoning vocabulary of the ancient Persian passed through its first preliminary stage of ; . 
language, giving the original text, the transia- cultivation. How, then, can it be expected, sors after him, with co-extensive powers— 
tion, and a critical analysis of all the Persian that in studying Assyrian with an alphabet that, by virtue of this ordination, a legiti- 
ae ans ~ _ scarcely eee a language far mate vice-regency has been regularly preserv- 
( e old fersian language to the Vedic more difficult, than the Egyptian—with no i hi 
ran a “67 to the present time, from which has flowed 
Sanskrit and the later Pehivi. We await with Plutarch to dissect the Pantheon. and supply pe P ve aa - 
impatience the continuation of this Memoir, the names of the gods—no Manetho or Eratos-|2! authority to minister about sacred things. 
ar is to contain a similar analysis of the thenes to classify the dynasties, and furnish the In its earlier history, disputes for supremacy 
ee — tene-Tenten)| ac-|means . ee oe kings—how can it be were of frequent occurrence, and the most im- 
jtag sw ythian urk- lartar) lan-| supposed, t with all - ° 
anti PI » that with all the difficulties that be portant separation took place between the 
guage. set, and none of the facilities that assist, Egypt- 


lt is very remarkable how distinctly the ologers, two or three individuals are to accom-|e@sterm and western churches on account of a 


> , . : l a. os . ‘ 
character of the diiferent kings is expressed in plish in a couple of years more than all Europe difference of opinion as to the time of holding 
their documents. The great Cyrus has simply 


oe . has been able to effect in half a century ? ithe festival of Easter. After this schism the 
engraved on his sepulchre at Murghab,“ Lam The Memoir of Colonel Rawlinson, on the western division recognized the bishop of Rome 
Cyrus, the king of the kings, the Achemenian.” inscription of the celebrated black obelisk in)” g ihe age 


This was enough; his feats spoke for them- the British Museum, gives us a notion of the, *S the undoubted vicar of Christ on earth, and 
selves. The epitaph of Darius is large. He interest attaching to the Assyrian inscriptions, in conjunction with various ecumenical coun- 


ween the provinces tributary to him, This monument contains an account of the cils, called by his authority, as the infallible ex- 
and, amongst the rest, Greece, regardless of feats of a great conqueror, whose very name ‘ 


the battle of Marathon; he blesses Persia, as- has until now remained unknown to history. ponent of christian doctrine. The reformation 
cribes all he did to the grace of Ormazd, and It is Temenbar II., the son of Assar Haddon fected by Luther, Zwingle, Calvin, Me- 
concludes with the words :—* May Ormazd Pal, (Sardanapalus, not the well-known volup- lancthon and others, while it purged out many 











Hierarcuies.—One of the most interesting 


dation necessary on this head. It is in sub- 


ordain and appoint bishops under and succes- 


of 1 


ant 
mu 


gre 
aft 
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of the enormous abuses of Roman domination, | the attributes claimed by the Roman Church, |here enjoy! We can witness these contests 
and split up the protestant opposition into) and exercising on the same authority the like between the “potsherds of the earth” for 
mutually opposing sects, left untouched the| priestly functions. \worldly supremacy and power without other 
great dogma of outward succession Hence,| Puseyism, or Tractarianism as it is some-,aspirations than the prayer of the brethren 
after its principles had taken root extensively, times termed, thus endeavoring to restore the that all may become even as ourselves. ‘The 
a necessity was felt for adopting in every|successors of St. Peter in England and Ireland'oppressive priest and his brutal satellites 
state thus nationally severed from the mother to that consistency of doctrine which must be,cannot wrench from our hard earnings, 
church, some similar polity founded on this|the badge of a divinely authorized institution, |his rates, his compulsory “offerings,” and his 
supposed rock. |produced its obvious fruits in the formation tithes. And long may it be ere we shall find 

In England, the indomitable will of a san-'of two parties, one for it, called the High)our duty calling us forth to resist the ever 
guinary tyrant, foiled in his application for Church, the other, styled the Low Church par-| watchful and insidious machinations of those 
divorcee, snapped asunder the chains which|ty, opposing it. The former were gradu-|‘‘ who preach for hire and divine for money,” 
had dethroned a predecessor, and held for’ ally driven so closely to the boundary between in their Jesuitieal hankerings to direct public 
centuries subjects and their kings in absolute it and that of Rome, that there remained lit- | education. Still, however, it is important that 
bondage. Henry the Eighth established the tle difference beyond the political diversity) we look well at the signs of the times, and be 
Anglican church by the mere brute instincts of stocks. Hence, large numbers of its more prepared, by our own freedom from mixture 
of personal revenge and unbridled lust, actu- conscientious members, observing the diserep-| which may clog our zeal and paralyze our en- 
ating the heart of a despot to break down ancies in its outward structure, and feeling ergies, to beara steady and unwavering tes- 
every barrier which opposed their gratifica- the rottenness of its internal machinery as|timony to the true spiritual succession from 
tion. He ordained himself its head, and all evidenced by a worldly minded and unscrupu- Christ and his apostles. A great trust is 
his successors but one, have, in imitation, fol- lous clergy, chose the surer alternative of the committed 8 our charge. It is the high and 
lowed his example. | Pope’s vice regency. solemn mission of the society of Friends to 

During the struggle which naturally ensued| In 1847, the establishment, by act of Parlia- lift up the Son of man in his spiritual appear- 
between the old and newly created hierar-| ment, of charitable bequests in Ireland,enuring ance, that all men may behold him; and may 
chies, legislation was exerted in every way|to the benefit of Roman Catholics as well as we, one and all, steadfastly labor to bring the 
to extinguish and keep dormant the energies others, led to the recognition of their priests by | body to that state of unity in the Gospel, 
of the Roman Catholic party. Hence they the English government. Their titles and scale wherein, being called to prepare for the battle, 
were disabled from holding any office, were! of rank were adjusted, and on the Queen’s visit its trumpet shall not give an uucertain sound 


prohibited from teaching, and subjected to\to that country in 1849, the Roman Catholic a 
; , 7 2 For Friend's Weekly Intelligencer 
the most grievous penalties. Atlength, how-| Primate and Archbishop of Dublin were as- THE WEATHER, Kc, 
ever, after the ‘inal expulsion of one dynasty] signed precedence of her Miuisters and House- ' ae of Intelligencer,—Please make the 
og . aT ollowing corre r é rs, 

of monarchs, the religion of the English state) hold. owing corrections of typographical errors 

oi ‘ that occurred in the article on the weather, Kc., 
became sufficiently established to relax the 


Various other political circumstances, both) published in last week’s paper, viz: 


severity of these cruel laws, and they were there andon the continent, rendered the period; On page 389, second column, near the bot- 


suffered to sleep in part throughout subse- an auspicious one for the introduction of the|!on' -e “ to be oe mes to compare. 
: vs : : ‘ oa nthe next column, item of Ist mo. I Ith, 
quent years. We shall refer our readers to ancient Catholic hierarchy into the British do-| . 


; aprons , 1849, for “ice is now to be perceived,” read to be 
the history of our own society for an esti- minions. Accordingly, during the past year, | procured. : 


mate of the vast influence it had, in bringing the Pope issued his bull creating Dr. Wise-| Also make the following addition, viz: 
; ' * 3 ae : , eirce’ in 
about a cessation of persecution, and pass!man, Cardinal, and apportioning under him| BY reference to Peirce’s record, and other 
a ; lsources, we find that the average temperature 
rapidly in review, the facts necessary to|the realms of the British Queen into dioceses ° 


of the Second month, from 1790 up to and in- 
put them in possession of the subject matter held of the sole successor of St. Peter. hadion 1850, has been about 29 degrees, while 


in hand. | Weare doubtless all sufficiently familiar|that of the Second month just passed hus risen 
In the year 1829, that tardy justice, so long; with the consequences of this movement.|'° 41 degrees, a height not equalled any year 


ee , } sae during the period allude e3 -ar- 
delayed, could not be denied to the civiliza-/The vicegerents of the Tudor Episcopacy, | uring the period alluded to above; the near 


' | est to it occurred in 1828, when the mean tem- 
tion and advancement of the age. The Catho-|thoroughly aroused to the danger they have| perature reached 40 degrees. 


lies were freed from their disabilities, and|brought upon their bountiful parent, are put-| The sr of the present winter has been 
allowed equal rights with their fellow dissen-|ting forth every energy which despair can|*bout 353 degrees, showing it to have been 


5 : y \(as per item in last week’s Intelligencer, bear- 
ters from the Church of England. Shortly|furnish, to roll back the tide of papal aggres-|\hy date 3d mo. 1, 1849,) only nes one de- 
afterwards, a movement was begun among the) sion, and preserve intact their exclusive con- gree and a third higher than the general ave- 


clergy at Oxford, which in its ultimate conse-|trol of ecclesiastical wealth and_ political) "ge for aa 15 years past, while it is one 
. ‘ ; 2 . At 
quences has contributed principally to the! power. Meanwhile, the mass of dissenters|{°8"¢¢ and two thirds lower than that of 1849 


: ee d °50, arising mainly from the difference 
present state of things abroad. In 1533 the stand comparatively indifferent to the issue| between the Trrelfth nf of each year, the 
first of a series of tracts was issued by Dr. of this contest for the loaves and fishes, well) mean temperatures being, for : 


Pusey and others, and though at first appli- aware that the choice of évils is not easily de- Twelfth m0., oar about 354 degrees. 
able to the results o : te i ; a, 1850, “ 31; “* 
cable to the results of the then recent Reform|termined on, and animated with a secret Philada., 3d mo. 8th, 1851. J.M.E. 
Bill, they gradually embraced the complex hope that an amelioration of some sort will be 


—_——_. 
subjects of orthodox belief. It appears to the consequence of this fierce conflict between} A stated meeting of the Committee of management 


have been the principal object of the writers their common enemies. of the Library Association of Friends, will be held in 
to bring back the English Church to those; What a lesson of instruction should Mia ta a 
dogmas of medieval catholicity, which alone! position of Church and State abroad furpnish| os 
could give it aconsistent outward foundation. the citizens of our Republic! how highly| Scivrus Excavans, 

Foremost of these is that of a regular succes- should we prize that religious liberty, that The Burrowing Squirrel is the name we 


ie aia Hiaall : ale - a . : __\propose for an animal of the squirrel family, 
sion—a legitimate hierarchy invested with all perfect equality before the law, which we which makes its home by hollowing out a huge 
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cavity in the ground, and which abounds in 
the Santa Clara Valley, and is found, we be- 
lieve, in allthe valleys and plains of California. 
He is spotted grey in color, and in size is near- 
ly the same as the grey squirrel of the Atlantic 
States, though perhaps a little less. From his 
habit of burrowing in the ground he has been 
thought to resemble the prairie dog. He is 
armed with very powerful claws, and the piles 
of dirt and gravel which he throws out, is the 
best proof of his knowledge of their use. 

On riding over the plains of Santa Clara 
Valley, large numbers of these little animals, 
which prove such pests to the farmer, may be 
seen scampering away in all directions, or 
dropping themselves silently into their spa- 
cious homes in the ground. They frequent every 
good soil, and feeding as they do upon seeds 
and roots, they commit ruinous depredations 
by making in the soil large, deep holes, to the 
serious injury and hazard of fast horsemen, 
and the destruction of the crop of the agricul 
turist. ‘They are always very fat, and “eat,” 
suys the ‘Texan, “unlike anything else to be 
met with in the shape of meat. I never seed 
such eating.’ We learn that the corner of a 
new adobe building in San Jose, occupied as 
an office, has been completely undermined, so 
as to sink and ruin the structure, by the enor- 
mous cavity dug out beneath it by one of these 
industrious and persevering animals.—Pacific 
Ne ws. 

— 
From Burritt's Christ Citizen 


“THE RAUHE HAUS” OF HAMBURGH 


In my last Family Letter, I promised to our 
readers a description of the benevolent institu 
tions of Hamburgh ; for in no city that I hay 
visited in Europe, is human kindness mere ex 
tensively and more minutely organized, than in 
this commercial capital of Northern Europe In 
the first place, you find her: ll 
ages, and all conditions of bodily affliction 
Houses of Correction, Refuge, and Reseu 
Then the out-door benevolence is administered 





after the most perfect system of order ind. ac- 
tivity This department of charity is manag | 
chiefly by the ladies; and no nook f poverty 
or wretchedness es pes the vigilance and visita 
i 


tion of their loving-kindness t would be im 


possible to do more than name all these institu- 
tions and operations of philanthropy in on 
letter; so L will occupy this with 

one of the number, which seems to embody th 
spirit of all the rest, in the most interesting and 
striking manifestation. This is “ Zhe Ra 
Haus,” established in 1835. The literal mean- 
ing, as nearly as it can be given in English, of 
this appellation, is, “ The Jlough House,” or 
i House of Refuge for the rudest, most hopeless 
little vagabonds of beggary and vice that can | 
found in the ] west lanc 8s and sewers of poverty 
In this institution, these y 
whose every day of life has been a year of wretch 


edness and crime, are brought under 


eo 
nd sin 





» action 
two cardinal principles—the law of kindness, 
and the influence of family soci As an illus- 
tration of the power of thes ciples, in trans 





forming what would seem to be the very misletoes 
of humanity into trees bearing the best fruits of 
virtue, this institution is yet unequalled; al 
though several of the kind have recently sprung 
up in different countries. A cursory g 
its history will suffice to delineate the principal 
features of its character. 

On the Ist of November, 1833, J. H. Wich- 
ern, an earnest man, whose heart is a living gos- 
pel of Christian love to his kind, took possession, 


1 


with his family, of a small, one story, straw 


] + 
ance a 


roofed house, fronting on a narrow lane leading 
out of the village of Horn, about three miles from 
Hamburgh. This little building itself was a 
vagabond house: having been, what would be 
illed in America, a ‘‘rum hole’’—a resort for 
the lowest and noisiest kind of drinkers and 
smokers About an acre of land, covered with 
sprawling bushes, ditches, hillocks, &c., formed, 
with the smutty cottage, the foundation of the 


new Institution, which was to solve another 
great problem in the mysteries of humanity. 
No great palace or prison-looking building had 
wen erected by the State for this experiment of 
enevolence. None was contemplated or desired 
From the beginning to the end, it was to be a 


and this one by the lan 


cottage establishment 
side, with its rum-seethed, tobacco-smoked walls, 
and roof of black, mouldering straw, was all th 
heroic founder asked, for the working out of his 

After the lapse of a 
week, spent in purifying this little cottage and 
preparing it for a home for the little unfortunate 
beings who were to be gathered to its hearth, 


heme of phil inthr py. 


three were brought in from their lairs on th 
frosty pavement or door-stones of the « ty In 
the course of a few weeks, 14 of these young va 
gabonds were introduced within the fold of that 

y circle, varying from 5 to 18 years of age, 
yet all old in the experience of wretchedness and 
vi Kach had be | 
some iniquitous 
and as such, had: be« 
incorrigib] Ni 
r trained to begy 


every 1 is habi 





crime had be n 


thefts; and yet he was only in his twelfth vear 


They had been treated or regarded as a s] f 
human vermin, bafiling the pow f t 1 ! 
ties to suppress. They had slept under carts, in 
door-ways, herding with swine and cattle by night, 


when the begging or thieving hours were past 
Such were the boys that found themsely 


, 
7 
S 


+ } +] ° . . ] } 
iteach other in wonder and surprise, the hrs 
' 1 


ning th y gather 1 around the hearth-st ‘ ft 


that cottage hom There was no illusion about 
this sudden transformation of their experience. 


There was that bland, benevolent man in their 


midst, with his kind eyes and voice looking and 
speaking to them as a father to his children 
And there was his mother, with the law of kind 
nes } } 


son her lips, in her looks, in every act and 
word; and he called her mother, and they called 
1 the first evening of their com 


n 
mon life, she became the mother of their love 


ind veneration, and they—ragged, forsaken, 
hopeless cast-aways—became the children of her 
iffection As far as the east from west, was 
their past life to be separated from their future— 
to be cut off and forgott And this cottage, 
wway from the city and its haunts, with its bright 
ight, and the little beds under the roof, 
with its great Bible and little psalm-books, was 
to be their home. And the great chestnut tre« 
that thrust out its arms over it; and all the littl 
trees, and the ditches, hillocks and bushes of 
that acre were their own. Some hymns wer 


ir 
ul 





sung, after the frugal supper; and then the mo- 
ther of the circle told them some nice stories 
with her kind voice; and the father, with his 
kind eyes, asked their advice about some plans 


he had in his mind for improving their farm. 
The feeling of home came warming into their 

arta, like the emotions of a new existence, as 
he spoke to them, with his kind voice and eyes, 
of - house, of our trees, of our cabbages, tur- 


nips, potatoes, pigs, and geese, and ducks, which 
will grow for comfort 


‘ie 


That night, th DOYS went up to their beds 


under the roof, wondering if all this would be real 
in the morning, or if they should wake up on th 
frosty door stones of the « ity, or under the carts. 
and find it all a dream that they had expe rienced 
in the few hours of that new life. The morning 
came, and with its first ray of lig! 


— 


ght, the kind 
eye and voice of the family father; and they 
gathered around the breakfast table, and then for 
a little while around the fire, and a hymn was 
sung; and then they all went out together t 


| 1 
commence the work they had 





counsel of the fireside the night before.  [t had 
been unanimously voted that a sprawling wall ot 
earth, half surrounding their garden, should 
come down first ; 


and at it they went in earnest, 
with such tools as they had. And no small jot 
was this for fourteen boys from 5 to 18 years of 
age; for it was 500 feet in length, and 6 in 
height aud breadth. ‘That first day's work was 
a triumph to them; and when they grouped 


around the fire at night, the 
ideas came into their hearts 


ambition 
There were tools 
wanted for rooting out the briars and brushes, 
and their were boys of the circle that would un- 
dertake to make them. The J went so tar ast 
speak of making a tool house ; nay, even a shop, 
where they would work in stormy weather. TI 
dest b ys were sure they could build it alon 
At the end of the first week, the y had made 


year’s progress in this new life, and its hopes and 


expectations. The earth-mound quickly disay 
peared; and the fait 


thing, be something, and own something, grew 





h that th vy could d some- 


laily within them. So eager did they becom 


: ' } 
a | tmuplish this undertuking, says tl rst 


worked by lantern-light in the evening, root 


up bushes and trees, in spite of snow and rain 
The winter 


MVS ana nigh S Calne, and W Lb 


they could not prosecute their out-d 


their united genius contrived employment within 
The family-mother taught them to knit and sew 
and other arts of domestic industry ; and in th 

mg winter evenings, after recreating an bour 
ling, writing, or ciphering, they 
into a circle on the floor—a little band of 
legged tailors—and plied their needles of cvery 
size, on thick, coarse stockings, frocks, trousers, 
X&c., and some the awl on shoes, half wood and 


a ie 
half leather, f 


the future i~mates of their home, 

who might be br ught in from such places as 

they themselves once inhabited. This was a 
+} | | | 


ugnt that brought Kithi Teelings 


} 
WOrK and a 


into their hearts; and many a one of the grou 
wondered how such and such a boy, who used to 
cuddle down with him ofa frosty night, on 


door-stone in the city, would feel in the frock or 


trousers he had under way 
Then came the Spring, with its music and 
beauty, and birds and bees, and all things gr 
ind gladsome; and with it came to the \ 
family of the Rauhe Haus a new life of labour, 
hope, expectation, and plans. 





1 


During the 
ter, their number had increased; and their b 
were too thick under the roof; and their 


had taken a house-t 





uilding turn during the win- 
ter evenings; and some of the older boys had 
tried their hands at the model of a cottage ; and 
ll had come to the faith that they could build a 


1 


h ust large enough to live in. The plan was 
drawn out, first on the floor with chalk, then 
with ink on paper; and they longed for the win- 
ter to be gone, with its frost and ice, that they 
might break ground with their spades and picks 
for the cellar. As soon as the snow-banks dis- 
appeared, they fell to, with an ambition which 
took hold of the youngest of them, to build a 
house for themselves all alone. As soon as day- 


ght came, and as long as it lasted, they were 
light 1 t lasted, the} 
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seen and heard at their labour. “On the 11th “ Brothers,” and & “ candidates,” or theological|/hand-brake and swinging-knife which have 
of March,” says the first report, ‘“ the foundation| students preparing for the ministry, by taking |come down to us, probably from Noah's time, 
of this, the first Ainderhaus, (children house,)| lessons in the law of love, as here put in force. |it is worth at least $100 and really nearer $200 
was laid. All the earth-work on this ‘ Sicéss,Thus, not only these young creatures are rescued |per ton to dress Flax well; and this heavy 
house,’ as it was named, had been performed by|from ruin, and transformed to a new life, but|charge has very obviously contributed to 
the boys. They dug the cellar, carted the bricks, | scores of earnest young men are trained for su- keep Flax for years in the back-ground. It has 
prepared the mortar; and now the walls began) perinte ndents and founders of similar institutions | been by no means uncommon to grow large 
to rise, and their joy to rise. Every voy, great)in other countries. ‘crops of Flax for the seed alone, throwing out 
1 small, held on to the work, longer and later, I have been able to give but a cursory glance the threshed stalks, fibre inclusive, to rot and 
until, on the 16th of April, the whole company!at the history and principal features of this in-|teturn to the soil. This seed is exporied to 
hung a wreath of triumph on the gable of the) teresting institution of benevolence; but 1 hope|Countries where the practice of pulling the 





hous A few more busy days, and the building enough has been said to demonstrate the fact, plant green, in order tosecure greater softness 
was completed, and ready for the reception of the that no human being can sink below the reach and fineness, has created a demand for it, 
first colony from the old Rauhe Haus. It was!and rescue of human kindness, when breathing while a good deal is manufactured into oil. 
hung from t yp to bottom with evergreens and with the love of God and man. E. B. | We do not believe all the Flax fibre grown 
wreaths of flowers; and, on the 20th of July,| /lamburgh, Dec. 24, 1850. in this country during the last thirty years has 
says the report, “on a bright Sabbath morning, i on netted the growers $3 per hundred weight after 
it was dedicated, in the presence of several hun-!  fyJe. who has been accustomed to watch the | deducting the cost of breaking and clean- 
, as ‘ i 
dred friends, to the good Shepherd roug : yas ing. 
i! friends, to the good Shepherd, thre ugh motions of his own mind, and to scrutinize the n w if a 1 bel 

hipse ve d . lready 27 bovs have take . NOW 1 as we unde and anc eliceve, mMa- 
Whose love and help already 27 boys have taken character of his own actions, will, in general, 7 . 


chinery and processes have been devised and 
perfected in our Western States, whereby Flax 
may now be rotted, broken and cleaned at a 
cost inside of $40 per ton,with every prospect 
of a speedy reduction to one-half that cost, 


up their residence therein judge with more justice, and always with more 


candor, of the conduct of others, than any of 
; those who value themselves on their knowledge 
Phe affections, hopes, sympathies, and enjoyments of |ife, There is something which passes in 
the world for penetration aud sagacity, which 


This event opened a new chapter in the social 
my and moral character of the lnstitution 


f these boys all clustered around this family life 


Thay } ee Re, ims aint sdeehas : > : while a saving is effected over the old, rude 

rh y had lived, laboured, slept, eaten an 1 sung consists in always finding fault, when fault ce l 

toget for many happy months; they had 7 [s Ww methods of at least twenty per cent. in the 
Bueees any Happ’ > Une} may be found; in suspecting baseness when vee ; 

built them a home together: and now th : quantity and quality of the fibre, and if cor- 


Y “ORK integrity is not clear; in condemning without 


osseasion of it with wultatio responding inventions, discoveries and im- 
I ion of it with joy and exultation. An scruple, when others hesitate to decide ; and in . a eS : al eee Eu 
: ee eae sl is - )rovernents have been recently made in Eu- 
rl young disciple of the law of love, wh predicting the worst, when the prudent doubt, |?! : : J 
yme from a distance to discipline his heart rope, whereby Flax is rendered pliant and 
al lit. seccaandntihin di ee el timid are alarmed. feasible in the hands of the spinner and wea 
‘ a veaime of kindness. ane Lis bas . easible le hé es ‘+r and wea- 
ind jife to the regime of kindness, and who ha But the man who knows himself will be : ) I ‘ 
Sai their midst as an elder brother. accow- , lver as Cotton is, itis evident that a revolution 
ve . oa = ene ready lo pardon mistakes, to conceal absurdi- is just Ey ' 1 Fl . 
Ae era lt Ns: Me Ba . s just upon us. Even now, good Flax is 
panied them to their new dwelling, to live with) ties, to inform ignorance, to pity folly, and to ) I . » 8 . 
eh stilt an 0 Gethasly bedther and companion ° : , worth but lithe more than half the price of 
them still as a fatherly broth < pehlol account, at least, for vices which he cannot eee magia leper ie pi eR neg in 
9 } » etud »] 1] p epio. ents , he min S ina e i ae KHOW la 
In ia ir, study, play, and in all theirenjoyments.|/ excuse, When he censures, he censures qual- the fit c . : a b oF is sa | i 
hot unY 0 same spirit r ; ie fibre of the former is by fe e stronger 
\nother young man, of the same spirit, ente red ities in others, which he had not failed to re- ae j Wil y, ‘iis ~ 
5 alin <: wales oc maaan and more enduring. ith the best machinery 
th l hive, or Rauhe Haus, where a new family proach in himself; and when he applauds, he!‘ - J 
of little vagabonds from different parts of the \ avd ample demand, we believe Flax could be 
r vagabon |] applauds what he knows how to value, either spines Gus, ley enat'te of the W ; 
— — wirse of time ) proc e¢ 1e@ Vas airies O e est to 
ul began to form. In the cour f time, from the struggles which it has cost him to ac- f a : 


good profit at $100 per ton, and delivered in 
any partof New-York or New-England for 


*m the a ’ s the first 
this alse colonized in the same way as the first, quire it, or from the wretchedness which he 


and took up their abode in a cottage home, built suffers from its absence. He will not strike 


Ne tie 4 " ht sate , $120, while good Cotton so delivered, will 
mostly by their own hands, taught and assisted without mercy, who feels himself, the tingling | 6 e , . : ' 
he the cider family of the “ Suisse house,” i , ~ oo. |now command $280. We say Flax cou/d be 
by th ter Tamily ¢ tl ' of every stroke. It is ignorance of ourselves, 


delivered atthe mills for $120 per ton, if ma- 


\chinery were common whereby it could be 
thoroughly dressed and all the fibre saved at 


Tus bas this most interesting Institution ex- only, which makes us the libellers, or the self 
pand yradually into a Little cottage village Of! constituted judges of others. 


buy families, each having their own separate BUCKMINSTER. 


house and home; and their fatherly brother, a . a cost of less than $30 per ton; but a 
young man of 20 or 25 years of age. Having need not be sold for less than $150 to $200 
determined to visit this establishment, 1 walked HEMP—FLAX—COTTON. per ton. Even at $200, provided it can be 
out to it from Hamburgh, adistance of about three! The paramount importance for some years manufactured as easily and rapidly as Cottun, 


or any thing like it, an opening clearly exists 
fora new manufacturing business of signal 
profit and promise. We hear and trust that 
it is likely to be extensively improved before 
the close of 1851, and meantime we would 
jurge our most extensive and enterprising far- 
mers, especially ir the Great West, to look 
earnestly into the subject of Flax-culture and 
Flax-dressing Machinery, and see whether 
they do not proffer good chances for invest- 


miles, and was most kindly received by one ofjaccorded to Cotton us the material of textile 
the young men of the Institution. He took me}fabrics is novel, unnatura',and cannot endure. 
through all the work-shops and dwelling-houses,| Notto speak of Wool—a more valuable but 
their little chapel, the wash and drying-house, more costly material—it is notorious that there 
heir printing office, bake house, Kc. It was ajis produced a far greater quantity or weight of 
truly beautitul spectacle, to see these young'cleaned fibre per acre of Hemp or Flax than 
beings, once so hopeless, wretched and vicious,/of Cotton, and ata less expense. Whitney’s 
now sitting clothed in a regenerated mind, so|invention of the Cotton-Gin, with the almost 
full of hope and gladness and salvation. There|simultaneous invention or perfection of pro- 
they were, parcelled into little groups, with one cesses for carding. spinning and weaving Cot- 


of “the Brethren’’ in the centre of each, busy at!/ton especially by steam or water-power, has|™€"+- Tribune. 
every species of utilitarian handicraft. They are\|given Cotton its recent predominance. While ee 

all shoe-makers, tailors, blacksmiths, carpenters,/the manufacture of Cotton thus obtained a) Dr. Knoblecher, the missionary and trav- 
Xc., by turns. For a certain length of time, a/rapid and extraordinary development, that of/eler in Africa, of whose explorations we lately 


troup of them, with a “Brother’’ at their head, Hemp and Flax, but especially of the latter, gave a full account in The Tribune, will go to 
iuay be found mounted on shaving horses, and has been thrown back by the obstacles en-)Chartoum, in Nubia, next Summer, and from 
showipgz themselves a brave little band of cvop-jcountered not only in spinning and weaving, thence in the Autumn will set out on a new 
ers; then they may be seen sitting cross-legged’ but in breaking and cleaning it—that is, in|expedition to the regions near the equator. 


in a ring ou a large platform, plying their separating the fibre entirely from the woody)He will estabiish a missionary station at the 
nee lles ou garments for the whole community, and worthless portion of the stalk which it en~ furthest possible point in the interior. He will 
and fur future comers. For it is the motive of folds. be accompanied by several priests and lay 


this economy, not only to teach them all kinds) We believe ripe Flax might be profitably brethren, as well as bysome men of science. 
of hanvlicraft, but also to discipline their minds te grown in nearly every Siate of the Union for) The specimens of African industry and natural 
the nabit of working for each other. an average of $6 per hundred or $120 perton, productions which he brought back from his 

There are now about 70 boys and 25 girls in provided machinery existed by which it could last voyage he has presented to his native town, 
this establishment, who constitute 4 boy families be broken and cleaned at a cost of not more Laibach, in Austria. Among them are weap 
and 2 girl families, both sexes varying in age than $20 per ton—and that ought to be abun-jons, bells, bracelets of iron and ivory, talis- 
from 8 to 16 years. There are from 56 to 4) dant. Butin fact, by the rude and clumsy mans, chains, &c. They are wrought with 
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neatness and eren taste, especially as regards 
the symmetry of their forms, and prove the ex- 
istence of higher capacities in the negroes of 
inner Africathan have generally been sup- li 


posed to belong to them. 
—_———— 


THE ARTIST CARTER. 


A self-taught artist named Carter has recent- 
ly died at Coggshall, Essex, where he had for 


many years resided. He was originally a farm 


laborer, and by accident lost the power of 


every part of his body but the head and neck. 
By the force of perseverance and an active 
mind, however, he acquired the power 


between his lips and teeth, when placed there 
by the kind offices of an affectionate sister. 


In this manoer he had not only whiled away | 


the greater part of fourteen years of almost 
utter physical helplessness, but has actually 
produced works which have met with high 
commendation. His groups and compositions 
are said to have been * most delicately worked 
and highly finished.” The poor fellow had 
contemplated the preparation of some grand 
work for the International Exhibition, but the 
little physical life remaining in him was lately 
extinguished by a new accident. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKET. 
Frovr-—The market for Flour continues, steady, 
and for export there is little inquiry. Standard 
brands sell at 25, and holders firm. Sales for 


held at 85 25 a 6 25. 
Rye Frovr—Small sales at &3 44. 
Coun Meat—Sells at $2 87, for Penna. 


EYRE & LANDELL, 
8. W. CORNER FOURTH AND ARCH, 
Philadelphia, 


procure 
GOOD SILKS for DRESSEs, 
Plain style of M De Laines, 
Shawls, to suit plain taste, 
Neat Ginghams and Ualicoe« 
Merinoes, Cobourg and Alpacas 
Good muslins by the piece, 
| Five Blankets and Bed Quilts, 
Cloths, Cassimeres and Veetings, 
Plain Style Cloth Table Covers, 
Friends’ Mitts, Gloves and Hosiery. 
E. & L. bave at all times a fine stock of Cap Crape, 


| 
| 
| 
' 
| 


’ ; of Crapliesse, Gauze, Book Muslins, French Blonde, Tar-| 
drawing and painting, by holding the pencil letan, and other cap stufls, not only of the first quality.|No, 4 N. 


but in the best order. 
| Eowanp E, Erne. 
Janu 1i.—tf- 


Wasarneron I. Lanpe ut. 


NOULKE’s FRIENDS’ ALMANACS for 1851 are 
snow published and ready for delivery ; those in 
want can obtain them by applying to the publishers. 
WM. D. PARRISH& Co. 
No. 4. North 5th St. 


EDDING AND FEATHERS! — Mattresses, 
| Cushions, Beds, Bolsters and pillows of all kinds 
ready made or made to order, at short notice 
FEATHERS of all qualities, 

: oo KET'S, Marseilles QUILTS and COMFORT- 

ABLES, 
Also a full assortment ot TICKINGS always on 

hand, all for sale at the lowest prices by 

HARTLEY & KNIGHT, 

148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. 
N. B. Feathers baked or scalded and Mattresses 


| 
} 
{ 


4th mo. 2Uth.—tf, 





|CIALE OF A DESIRABLE STOCK OF PLAIN 
tI GOODS.—The Subscribers, desiring te enter the 
wholesale business, will sell off their Retail stock at very 


ave established a store where Friends now resort to "duced prices—purchasers will find it gteatly to their 


advantage to call, as the stock is composed of plain and 
stajele goods. JOHNS & PAYNE. 
Jan 16—tf. N.E. Corner Fourth & Arch, 


I EMOVAL.—Emm™or Kimuen Jr, would intorm bis 
friends that he has removed, and is now engaged 
| with Isaac M. Ashton, No. 172 Market street, 4th door 
above 5th street, where he would be pleased to see all 
those in want of Hats or Caps, feeling confident that 
satisfaction will be rendered in regard to price or qual- 
ity. An assortment of plain hats for Friends always kept 
/oa hand or made to order. 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO., 
Fifth 8t., two doors aboves Market St 
Philada. 

Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in Paper, Paper 
Hangings, Bonnet Boards, Books and Stationary. 
| 12th mo.7-tf 


ALTIMORE Frienps can obtain Marriage Certi- 
ficates and Foulke’s Friends’ Almanac for 1851 , by 


applying to 


ISRAEL J. GRAHAME, 

Baltimore 
NEW YORK Faienps can obtein the same of 
GEORGE BAKER, 

New York. 


YHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
iC BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N. J., 
| The winter term of this institution commenced the 
18th of 11th mo, 1850 and will continue for twenty-two 
weeks. Terms—sixty dollars for the session, or at that 
|rate, fora part of the term, including, tuition, board, 





iSPALG D. ne mending, stationary. fuel and lights, the use of 
city use limited at $450a4 62. Fancy brands 


lall necessary books, &e. except mathematical books and 


linstruments. One half payable in advance, the other in 
|\qua RPETINGS for Frends.— Neat Patterns Three| the middle of the term. 
Ply ; Superfine and low priced Ingrain Carpet-| © 7” Stages running between Bordentown and Cross 
ings, also Entryjaod Stair Carpetings; in great variety| wicks, pass the school daily. 
Warat.—There is little inquiry for Wheat. Last of pattern; Woolen Druggets from half yard to four| 


H. W. RIDGSVAY. 


12 mo.7-3 m. p 


sales of Penna. red at ®1 04, and white at $1 07 a yards wide, also Bordered Woolen Floor Cloths all sizes, | ACOR HAMER, Jr., (Successor to Jacob Hamer 
a. ; t ) 


$i il. 


| Table and Stend Covers, 
OIL CLOTHS, all widths from one foot to 24 


\e & Son, Tailors,) will be thankful for the patro 
nage of his friends and the friends of the late firm at 


Rve.—Last sale of Penna. was at 70c, |feet wide, Hearth Rugs and door rugs, sheep skins and| No. 22 North Fifth Street, having for years paid parti 


Corn—The offering of Corn is limited, and yellow | door mats of every description, all of which will be sold cular attention to Friends clothing, feels assured he will 
commands 59 a 594c. afloat. | at the lowest market prices by | be able to give his customers satisfaction. 
Oats.—Are dull at 43c for Penna. HARTLEY & KNIGHT 4th mo. 4-tf. 


on 48 S S stre J ‘@ rae > 
Catrie Marxer.—The offerings of beef cattle for| 148 South ; econd street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. 
: 4th mo. 20th.—tf. 





| EVANS’ FIRE AND THIEF PROOF SAFES 
social | « FOR MERCHANTS, STOREKEEPERS, and 
are selling from $6 50 to $8 00 per ‘00 lbs. Hogs, pLAIN MIXED BLANKET SHAWLS RE. |others; a full assortment of various sizes now in store. 
There were about 600 in the market, and sold from! I CEIVED.—CHARLES ADAMS now offers, The above CHESTS are warranted equal to any other 
$4 00 to $6 50 per 100 lbs. Cows—About 100 sold| Extra sized Plain Blanket Shawls, good and heavy,| make for security against FIRE OR BURGLARS, 
at firm prices, $16 to $38. Sheep and Lambs.—The made expressly to order and auited to the wants of having WITHSTOOD THE TEST OF BOTH with- 
: * a 'Friends—very desirable, lout injury or loss to the owners, in any instance. 

former from $2 to $1, the latter from $1 to $3, ac-) WASH TARLATAN—Also, a fresh supply of 6-4| ALSO—In store and for sale : 

cording to quality. | Dressed EDINBURGH TARLATAN MUSLIN, very! SEAL AND LETTER COPYING PRESSES AND 

sheer und clean, expressly for Friends’ Caps, &¢.—This BOOKS. 
oe in want of Comfortables, Quilted Skirts,/ article is now well known, and is sold from 374 cts.| TRUCKS for'moving Boxes, Bales, &c., in Stores. 
and substantial under clothing, can be supplied at) upward. DRUGGISTS’ PRESSES with Cylinders and Pans 
| 


the week were about one thousand head. Beeves 





the Northern Association for the Relief and Employ-| A deduction made to wholesale buyers. PACKING LEVERS for Dry Good Stores, &c. 
ment of Poor Women, No. 242 Green St. above Seventh.| No. 79 Arch St. between 2nd. and 3rd. north side. PORTABLE SHOWER BATHS, of new construc 
Quilting done at the shortest notice. 2d mo. 18. | P. S. Plain Goods, of all kinds, constantly on hand.| tion, suitable’for warm or cold water. 


E V \ ; oe F | 12mo.7. 1850. REFRIGERATORS for keeping MEATS, BUT- 
R a ee — a W, has ee ieee cali alates _. _———CSO&4S TERR, MILK, &c. in dining room, hall, or cellar. 
rom No. 1s North Seventh street, to the N. E. — »r.m , TATE "ILTERS, fi , ae 

corner of Seventh & Arch aeeimaiaiinae she ciel oe HANGINGS, BORDERS, &c.,— We have} Ww AT E R PILT a ; on Pak _ or bad 
attention of Friends to her assortment of CHINA on hand and oiler for sale, a large assortment o a ER, caused by RAINS, ain orien” 
. 23 IFPNSW ARP ¥. | very desirable and neat Papers, both French and Ame-| er causes. 4 ANS, 
GLASS, and QUEENSWARE, comprising @ variety of | YeTY @°s'4 — , . . _ 74 . r 
atone of dat China, White an Gilt Dinner aa rican, for Parlors, Halls Vestibules &e. comprising gilt 3d mo-tf. 618, Second = door below Chesnut t. 
‘Tea sets, and Toilet sets, and these at lower prices, with &4 embossed pspers, and} velvet papers, imitations of WARIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES.—Just 
a general assortment of other goods in her line, which the various woods and ‘marbles, handsomely varnished, 
will be sold at reasonable prices, end sent to any part of gilt and velvet borders, fire board patterns, window cur- 
ha cite 5th mo. 5th tains, &c., Wholesale and Retail. We have connected 

a pea with our store 

CARD.—The Undersigned wishes to inform his AN EXTENSIVE MANUFACTORY, also a handsome assortment of 

customers and friends, that he has removed his Conducted by a person of great practical experience, and WEDDING ENVELOPES—end cards 
store from No. 91 North Third Street,to 52 North Fourth we import direct from several of the best French manu- WEDDING NOTE PAPER and WEDDING 
west side, a few doors above Arch st., and grateful to his tacturers, by which means we are enabled to offer papers ’ 1 5 " 

e le, a few d b Arch 4 fultoh by which bled Ter pape WAFERS 

customers for their favors heretofore extended, he re- on very favorable terms, at prices from 10 cts. to $5,00 W. D PARRISH &Co 
quests a continuance of the same. a piece. Our Sales Rooms are kept entirely separate from 4 North 5th Street. 





printed, a fresh lot of Marriage Certificates, on the 
best English Parchment—from a fine copper plate, adapt- 
ed to all marriages according to the order of Friends. 
jeither before the meeting or at private houses. Price 22, 


In addition to a well selected stock of Cloths, Cassi- our other business, No. 4 and No. 6 North Fifth St. 2d 
meres and Vestings, which he will make up to order story. Entrance No. 4. P 
at reasonable prices, and at short notice, he intends keep > All work warranted, and papering done in the 
jng a good assortment of Furnishing Goods, such as-/city or in the country at city 
Stocks, Cravats, Handkerchiefs, Suspenders, Shirt's workmen. tate, the investment of money in Ground Rent and 
Bosoms, Collars, Drawers, Under Shirts, &c. 7” A liberal discount made to wholesale dealers. Mortgace Securities, and the collecting of Ground Rent, 

Respectfully; WILLIAM HAWKINS. W.D. PARRISH & Co. House Rent and other Interest Money. 

Philadelphia, 11. 1st, 1851. 21th mo.7-tf No. 4 and 6 N, 5th street, Phileda. 8 me. 17—6 mos. 


STACKHOUSE, Jr., Conveyancer, 8. E. corne 
e of Fourth and Branch Sts., Philadelphia. 
prices, by experienced He will attend to the purchase and sale of Real Es- 


